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ly iat if ay A ik Va Re and a species of Gray Oak so calle’. We are not cer- 


- _| tain however that the last named is a distinct species or 
«B+ HOLMES, Editor. only a variety of Red Oak, having never examined it 
particularly. 

The Red Oak is by far the most abundant, and not 
much used in the arts. The White Oak is not very 
abundant. The Shrub or Scrub Oak is found on the 
plains around Fryeburg and in the upper part of York 
County. Also in Topsham and Brunswick. What 





A correspondent, 8. R. enquires what the differeace 
is between our white pine, pumpkin pine, yellow pine, 
sapling pine and Norway pine? 

We have never seen but three species of pine in 
Maine, and we presume that there are but three grow- 
ing among us, viz :—The white pine, (Pinus Strobus.) 
Norway pine, (Pinus Rubra,) and the Pitch Pine, (Pi- 
nus Rigida.) The white pine varies somewhat in its 


Sandy River, and we have seen it as far North as the 
Eagle Lakes at the head of Fish River in the Madawas- 
; ka territory. The White Oak grows very well in 
(exepre, vgn and appearance, according to the situa- Maine, if planted, but it is not abundant as a native. 
tion in which it grows. Te large majestic trees) We have thought it would be a good planjto engraft it 
which stretch up to the height of nearly 200 feet grow} op the Red Oak stocks. Whynot? The Red Oak “is 
in deep ntoist’soils, aad are called pampkin pine, but | a7 pome” in Maine, and there can be no doubt, we 


on the dry uplands, they.dre smaller and more coarse | think, that this plan would succeed weil if it should be 
in their teature, and are called by the lumbermen lany object to do it. 


sapling pine. Sometimes the large pumpkin variety | —eoe-— 
is called yellow pine, but this is a mistaken name, as | STRAIGUTENING CLUB FEFT. 
there is a species of pine with this name (Pinus Mitis)| We have received from a friend a pamphlet deserib- 
growing in the middle States,& especially in New Jer-| ing three cases of club feet, in as many different individ- 
sey and Maryland. uals, all of which were successfully treated by Dr. 
The Norway pine is not so large a tree as the white | Brown of Boston, at his Orthopedic Infirmary, m that 
pine, it grows often to the height of 100 feet. Gener- icity. It also contains a report of an operation on the 
ally found or dry sandy soils by itself or mixed with | muscles of the back in a case of curvature of the epine 
the white pines. It is aclose grained wood, heavier | which terminated successfully. Those therefore who 
more fullof resin, and more compact than the white | are suffering with club feetand cgrvature of the spine, 
pine. It is more used for ship building than the oth-/| can have the satisfaction of \Retetng that their case is 
er kind. Itis also valuable for floorings, and to be put) by no means incurable, and that there is now no longer 
in places that require resistance to strains, some- | a necessity of going through life out of shape 
times used fur masts in vessels. —- ae 
The pitch pine is noi abundant in Maine, nor does. Original 
it grow so large here as in Massachusetts, and further; A PRINCELY ESTATE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
south, The most abundant locality of it in this State | 
is in Branswick. 





Mr. Hormes :—In a late number of the Maine Far- 
It grows on dry sandy soils, aud is | mer, i8 4 description of a splendid farm belonging to 
| Mr. J. P. Cushing, given by Ex-Governor Hill, of 
|N.H. I have perused the article referred to, and 1 
' have had a train of thoughts upon the subjeet. I will 
great staple of export from Maine, and it would be | give a few ofany tdeas,and if by sw doing | should of- 
curious as well ag interesting to see a correct state- fend any part of the community, I shall “still have the 
ment of the amount which has annually been shipped | consolation of believing that I have been actuated by 
: ino sinister or corrupt motives. The article commen- 
‘ces with adescription of the garden of Mr. Cushing 
All the varieties of vegetable cullivation, shrabs, trees, 
In many sections where } fpuit and flowers of all the various climates may here 


uore resinous than either of the others. 
The white and Norway pines have long been the 


from our shores, since the first setthement of the coun- 
iry. But thetime will come when this business must} 


i great measure cease 


this kind of lumber was once mle nity, there ig not now ! be found. Tropical trees and fruits, oranges and lem- 
enough for the use of the inhabitants, and it is only by | Ms, figs and dates, pine apples, the coffee an l tea 

j . ' ; - Sigllg le 1 amon and the allen and deed : 
pushing back 10 the frontiers of the state that the lum-/ P/@2 ‘he cinnamon an he all ce, and indeed ma 


nv more than we know how to name, much less to 


bermen find enough now to employ their * gange 


4 . describe, may be found here. Now a question miglit 
And the expense of hauling in supplies, and driving | arise whether it would be good policy for farmers gen- 
the lumber down the streams and across Jakes into the | erally in our goodly New E-nglana ce tech uhe teak 
main river, hundreds of miles from the mille and the | course as that pursued by Mr. Cushing. Are the arti- 
(cles cultivated in the gentleman's garden of real utility, 
, ors it to please the eye 4 f the owner that five men are 
. ikept constantly employed. To encourage the growth 
much perseverance and recklessness as if our forests | of ornamental! trees to a proper extent, is laudable, in- 


were inexhaustible, and the business would never lack deed to totally neglect the cnitivation of flowers is an 


market, materially increase the expense and first cost. 


Stull itis pursved with indefatigable ardor and with as 


material for its operation Some contend that the} evidence of a very bad taste, to cultivate useful herbs 
This is | may be important, but wet has a mere ername nial 
if we consider that when the lumberman | gardener to do wna _ st Alegre m 7 magnet oe 
Penge me’ | “ | “" | Again, we are told of th splendid we odlands, " alks 
‘alls one of those gigantic tree, he destroys the growth! and lawns upon the farm afer d This looks like 
our republic, Scarce- 

ly any thing is more pi ug than beantilul groves, 
and indeed I think every farmer should manage his 
woodlet with the most nsummate skill, but a field 
skillfully cultivated ts more beautiful sublime and 
; nseful than the whol “Every thing is done on Mr. 
species of Oaks we bave in Maine, and if the Rlack Cushings’ farm to gr ify the taste Taste, is said 
Oak, the bark of which 1s used for dying is found bere 2| t@ be one of ihe most 1mproveable.faculties of our na- 
We have seen but four spectes of Oak among ves. The te sg og. yi aNd “ah ri hea " meners 
’ rial too far, there 1s danger that it wi vecome corrupted. 

Red Oak (Quercus Rubra.) White Oak (Quereus Al- ft may be pleasing to behold an elegantly dressed os 


22.) The Shroud or Scrub Oak (Quercus lilicifolia.) tleman, but what shall we say of dandieg, indeed I 


growth of the timber wil! supply the demand. 


a mistake. 


vl centuries, he will not be likely to conclude that its | ostentation which ts illy 
place will be supplied in his, or bis children’s day. 
—LF— 

Sepecizs oF Osx ann Grartine tas Oax —The 

same correspondent above referred to enquires what 








have no sympathy for the silken wretches,—there are 
some, no doubt in the community, whose ambition 
does not prompt them to higher objects than that of 
procuring gay clothing. 
\ Now a farmer who has no regard for ornament, must 
‘be deficient in what we should term delicacy of taste, 
but what shall we say of mere ornamental farming, 
‘how does this comport with the sturdy yeomanry of @ 
‘republic ? I think that a strong regard should be had 
for atiliiy. One of the kings of England anpeopled a 
large tract of country for the parpose of obtaming a 


some call the Grey Ouk is found near the mouth of pleasure ground for his own dear self, and will be be 


eld in as high estimation by the enlightened part otf 
}mankind as Sinclair who made three spites of grass 
grow where only one grew before? I might pursue 
the subjeat of taste a little further, and inquire out the 
why and the wherefore it so happens that so few men 
of great wealth in our country are upgwilling to em- 
ploy their capital in practical agriculture. A correct 
taste would rather lead men of wealth to the pursuit of 
practical agricaltore than ornamentel farming. Now 
| io order to acquire a correct taste, good sense is neces- 
sary, but Lam jnclined tothink that the diffieulty in 
these eases ariges more froma lack of patriotism than 
from a lack of good sense. As a general case, men 
tof overgrown Wealth are to be dreaded in a republican 
lcountry, but those who employ their movey for carry- 
ing forward pAtriotic purposes, are entitled to unquali- 
fied praise. , ‘ 

The pride ofdwealth is certainly One of the most dead- 
ly foes with @hich our repabigoan institutions must 
contend, One of our distinguished statesmen in 4 
speech observéd that al! power ig properly resolvable 
}into that of te purse. If it be so it certainly behooves 
us as patriots mot to full asleep, bit to be alive to this 
subject. Iyetve offen made the assertion that agricul- 
thre properly condtewdé, wilh constitute the at sheet 
lanchor of American liberty, and the more | reflect Up- 
on this subject, the more I am satisfied of the trath of 
this proposition. . 

It is doubtful whether a great manufacturing and 
lcommercial nation will long support a free governmert 
withouta large body of intelligent farmers. Let us 
then endeavor to encourage and stimulate the youth of 
our country with a view that they may acquire a taste 
for practical farming, let the government of the State of 
Maine and of all the other states display a little more 
energy in patronizing agriculture, let agricultural sei- 
ence be encouraged, let the several state governments, 
aud the general government, pursue a wise policy,and 
our republican institutions will become as immovesa- 
ble asthe everlasting hills, But 1 must observe that 
agriculture must be properly conducted in order that it 
may sustain our free mnstitutions. The bitter waters 
of corrupt aristocracy may flow even into the agrieul- 
}ture of our country pall d shall s 'y upon this point, is, 
1th} { Sf bad eff am f { tI 
| of pablic opinion, and by wise measures 
A word more in regard to Mr. Cushing's farm, and I 
I did not in this communication intend to 








' he counteracte d bv the force 


will close 
aceuse that gentleman of being a bad farmer, or of a 
lack either of intelligence, patriotism or moral worth, 
and I heartily beg that gentleman's paraon for introdu- 
cing bis name in this manner It wilt readily be 
seen that my object was to attaek ornamental farming 
in general, and by the way, Iwill challenge a discus- 
sion upon this subject, andif Lam wronglam willing 
to yield to the foree of truth, but iffam right Lam an 
willing to retreat. J.E. ROLFE. 

P. 8S. The constructing of very expensive houees, 
is one error of farmers. In cities indeed, and in the 
vicinity of cities, and in villages it is proper enongh to 
erect some large elegant boildings Bot we will sup- 
poke acase. A wealthy farmer in the the state of 
Maine proposes to build a large elegant house, which 
will cost $6,000. But instead of buiiding the said 
house, he contracts his plan and builds a neat little 
one story dwelling house, which costs only $1,000, 
$5,000 1s clearly saved : the interest of which at 6 per 
cent is $200 annually. ‘This sum will be sufficient to 





hire a good man and pay his board, to be kept constant- 
ly employed experimenting in growing potatoes. Thus 
perhaps three potatoes may be made to grow where 
only one grew before, amd the country wil! be a gain. 
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er thereby—this is patriotism. And again, if George 
Washington had lived and died in a neat one story 
dwelling, it wou!d have still been George Washington, 


bat if a neighbor of the General's who wag not distin-| with and destroyed in our vicinity. 


found the Kennebeckers, as many have proved them 
quite too hard at a bargain. 


Wild Cats, and Loup Cerviers, are sometimes met 
Some twenty 


guished either for patriotism or any other good quality, | years since, in the wintef season, ene of the regular 


had oceupied a stately mansion, it wonld 


than a fool's house after all, J.£. R. 





Note.—How now my good friend Rolfe, is the milk 
of your good nature getting a little acid? Mr. Cush- 


e no other | stub-tail, grey-jacket cats,” of the must ferocious order, 


was killed by the united efforts of a boy and a dog, in 
a neighboring town. The dog, one of the largest 
kind, engaged him in a regular rough and tumble fight, 
and the boy looked on for a time, without aiding his 


ing, having spent a part of his life ime in mercantile play fellow, as Rover seemed competent to stand his 


pursuits in the E. Indies, and having been guccessful, 
returned to hig native country very wealthy. Now 
we commend him for spending seme of his surplus 
cash in this way. 


it in nothing that will not retarn him usurious profit. 
We would say to Mr. Cashing, go ahead! If you have 
the means, build yourself a Paradise, and enjoy the 
sinless objects of fruit and flowers with which you be- 


hand ; but when victory seemed to promise on the 
side of the cat, the boy, fearlessly joined battle for his 
favorite, and jumping directly on to the cat, he jam- 


the dogs courage and the boys’ daring. 

Ethan Allen Crawford, who formerly resided at the 
Notch of the White Mountains, used to relate many 
encounters had with Loup Cerviers and other wild 
Varmints. Ethan, itis said, would take an old she 


deck it, and, ifever we go that way, we will take a bear by the fore paws, and box her ears with such se- 


peep at itand enjoy it too, for the time being. It is 
not necessary that others, who have not the means 
‘ . > 
should do likewise to that extent. What is a light ex- 
pense for one, and an innocent recreation, may be ex- 
travagant, to a certain exteat, and criminal in another. 

We were not sent into this world, endowed with the 
faculties and powers that we are, merely to tread a giv- 
en round, tike a horse ina mill. The practical duties 
should first be attended to, and then the innocent 
pleasures and gratifications of taste. If a farmer can- 
not build extensive green houses, and cultivate tropi- 
cal plants, he can set out a rose bush, and if he eannot 
fill a conservatory with the costly and brilliant flow- 
ers of the East, he can cultivate a bed of pansies or 
decorate his parlour with a geranium in a pot. The 
beauties of nature are no respecters of persons. Give 
them the requisite care and they bloou: as fair and 
shed their perfume as freely upon the peasant as upon 
the prinee, and the “lillies of the field’’ speak the 
same lesson to the poor and lowly as to the king on 
his throne. Practical agriculture first, and forget not 
the ornamental.— Ep. 

—p— 
Vriginal. 
Saco River, Dec. 1841. 
Dear Docror :—-Your chapter on cats, reminds me 
ofan alarm that was once raised in this region, by the 
ery that a Catamount had taken up his abode in our 
woods, without even the formality of leave-asking. 

His first appearance was made to a female, perhaps 
for the reason chat the tidings might be spread abroad 
sooner; for his catamount-ship had learned by his own 
experience that Tabby-Mountain cats, being partakers 
of the infirmity ofthe sex, were fond of uttering their 
eries, and holding distant converse with their kind in 
the lone depths of the forest. This one, it was in the 
winter of 1837, showed himself one light evening toa 
young woman, m the road, but a short distance west 
of Salmon Falls Village. The animal followed her, as 
she supposed, leaping and uttering fearful cries, tor a 
considerable distance, quite to the edge of the woods, 
whieh then skirted the village. He was afterwards 
seen by othersin various parts of the town, as he made 
his night excursiong in qust of spvil, for he wasa con- 
vert to the spoils doctrine, and an adept in carrying 
it outin practice. He made no unfrequent levys up- 
on the farmers’ flocks. and evinced an affection for gen- 
tle, doetle and tender lambs, which but illy comported 
with his general character. A company of hunters 
was soon incorporated to efleet his capture, or to pro- 
core his death; and armed and equipped with every 
description of muskets, aad twenty four rounds of balls, 
and eartridges, they scoured the woods for days, in 
pursuitef him. Elis moccassin track was found in al- 
inost every quarter, and the hunters were frequently 
confident of being on his immediate trail. 

The fallow, as if scenting danger, kept himself safely 
out of harms way, and being satisfied with the sam- 
ples he had secured of the farmers sheep, he set his 
free again towards his native hills. Not long after, a 
Painter of goodly size, was killed by the hunters in 
the mountains of New Hampshire, which lay to the 
North West of us, and many supposed it to be the same 
animal that made flying ealis, and left bloody tokens 
of remembrance with some of our back farmers. le 
might have been cousia-german to the fellow, whose 
dead body you despoiled of its hairy raiment, with as 
little componetion of conscience, asa Seminole would 
experience in stripping a defunet Cadet of his glitter- 
ing uniform.—(Doetor, did'nt you feel all the time that 
you were kicking a dead Lion ?) 

Some doggerel rhymer bas said, that :— 

** Cats, called Thomas, seldom stay at home.” 
And it mey be that your Mountain Tom-Cat loosed 
himself trom bis mother’s apron strings, and met his 
death belvre he * knew, even that he was out.” He 


verity, a8 to cauge her death in a few minutes; and as 


. 


spenca little period with Ethan in my young days, and 
though boarding school misses may call him uncouth, 
and bearish, I really enjoyed his society, and would 
prefer an evening with him before passing it with the 
prettiest pattern of a Ladies’ man that was ever cast 
in a Drapers’ mould. 

Ethan once came across three Loup Cerviers as he 
was descending the White Mountains. He had no 
death weapon, other than a good knife, and for a time 
was on the point of leaving them till a more conveni- 
eutseason, when he should be better provided with 
offensive and defensive weapons. But there was a 
bounty for cats heads at that time in New Hampshire, 
and he was loth to let the price slip through his hands. 
“The more he thought he would’pt attack them, the 
more he thought he would,’ so cutting a booked stick 
he pulled them severally down from their perch in the 
low trees, and quickly despatched them, without get- 
ting scarred in the contest. In this way he earned a 
cool thirty-spot, in lesstime than one of the faculty 
would consume in skinning a Lunkersoos. 

If here is’nta cat-egoricu! sequel to your chapter on 
the Feline race, thea write me down a Tom-Cat. 

Yours truly, SALATHIEL. 





“Notg.—Since writing our account of the Cougar, 
killed in Sidney, we have been informed that a variety 
of wild cat, sach as our correspondent mentions, is 
sometimes killed in Maine. We have never met with 
that species, dead or alive. We should like to see 
one,and ifuay of omg’ friends should catch one, we 
should like to know it.— Ep. 

i E— 
AN ABSTRACT 


Of the fifth annual report of the Board of Directors to 
the Monmouth Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

In obedience to the requirements of the By-Laws of 
said Co.,and by order of the Board of Direciors, the 
undersigned submit the following report of the state 
of the Corporation, as it existed on the Ith day of 
Dec., 1841; to wit :-— 

Whole No. of Policies issued and now in force, 

2,210. 

The whole amount of property insured by 

the Company, : #1 .100,000. 
Amount of Premium notes now in deposit,$45,954,96 
Cash received on premiam notes the past 
year, anda balance on hand, prior to the 

last year, $1,017,59 

The expenditures of the corporation for the last year 
jare, Cash paid for losses by fire $342.85. 

ee 


~ * Books, Blanks, &c : R69 24. 
* to Board of Directors for services, 55,37. 
* to Secretary, for do. 41,66. 
* to Treasurer, fur do. $15,090, 





Total, $524,12. 
Leaving an unexpended balance in the 
Treasury of $493,47. 
By the above statement, it appears that $342,055, have 
been paid for losses by fire the last year, which added 
to all previous losses amount to $748.85 only ; during 
the five years in which the Company has been in op- 
eration ; therefore, we have had no occasion, thus far, 
to mrke an assessment to meet any demands whatever. 
We cannot let the present propitious opportunity 
pass, without congratulating you on the continued un- 
paralleled prosperity of vur company, that we were so 
fortunate in the origin of our association, as to select, 
and determine upon asvstem so well adapted to the 
wants and exegencies of the yeomanry ef middie section 
of our State, as to give entire satisfaction to those who 
have secured the benefits thereof. 
Under such auspecious circumstances, what farmer 
or mechanic in the vicinity of this association, we ask, 
would not embrace the first opportunity to become @ 
member of the Monmouth Matual Fire Insurance Co. 
JOEL SMALL, 





The skin was long exhibited as a troty of 


for wolves, he would turn a pack into play fellows. 1| 


a 
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Officers for the ensui ; 
NEHEMIAH PIERCE, Esq. President. 
A. STARKS, Secretary. 
C. T. FOX, Treasurer. 

JOEL SMALL, ) 
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J. M. HEATH, 

F. CHANDLER, 

I. N. FROST, | 
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THE COTTON TRADE, 
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Directors. 


med his head into the deep snow, and with the aid of| AND THE POLICY OF ENGLAND IN RESPECT To jr. 
It is vastly better than sitting |the dog, held him there ‘till he smothered and choked 


mewed up in a city, gloating over his gold, investing |"! life out 


We presume the majority of our readers are aware, 

that recently the attention of political economists has 
been strongly directed to the enlarging and spreadiny 
commerce of Great Britain with the Kast Indies, and 
to its probable influence on the sale of our southern 
products. No observant man can fail to perceive, that 
the constant and vast increase inthe amount or ex. 
portations from that quarter of the globe must inevits- 
bly affect our commerce with England, and eventually 
diminish the price of our great staples in the British 
markets. Of all our great staples, cotton is we)! 
known to be the most important. In actual value, our 
t xports of that article constitute but litile short of ove 
half of all the American produce transported to Brit- 
ish dominions. We purpose here to demonstrate, that 
England not only has the will, but in a few years wil! 
have the power, to exelude every pound of American 
cotton entirely from her wanufactories. That-she has 
the will, argument would be superfluons to show, Ty 
doubt that, is to doubt timt an ambitious nation, char- 
acterized by insatiable avarice, and foremost in 
schemes of self-aggrandizement, will supply her wants 
at the cheapest market, or grasp eagerly at any scr 
which will weaken the energies of her grent commer- 
cial rival, and ensure her own cetmmercia! indepen 
dence. The fact is manifested from the deeded ton 
of the British press, and trom the steady, vigorons, «1! 
unremitted efforts of the East India Company to pr 
duce cotton which shall compete in quantity, quali v 
and cheapness, with that raised in America, No 
scheme has ever found more zealous and eloquent » 
vocates in Parliament end at the hustings, er met with 
stronger and more angualified spprobation from mi 
of ali parties and secis. The Abolitionists, 1n partir 
ular, who comprise the largest, most respectable, and 
most influential portion of the British pubiie, expres 
the strongest regret at the present unavoidable neces- 
sitv of commercial intercourse with the South, and sr 
awaiting, with the utmost impatience, the day when 
the magnitude and improved quality ot the Tndia erop 
shall warrant the exclusion of American cotton by 
heavy duties, and empower the British government to 
sirike a fatal blow at American slavery. Innamerable 
other facts might be adduced all demonsirating be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, that every effort with- 
in the compass of human exertion will be made, anv! 
no expense be spared, to render England independent 
of America for her supplies of cotton, It is weil 
known thaf the intelligent individual, sent out to this 
country in 1840 by the East India Company, returned 
to Eneland accompanied by several Americans ther- 
sughly skilled inthe enitivation, and carrying with 
them ‘several cotton vines, ane the best kinds of seeds. 
We learn by alate India mail, that these individuals 
have already arrived, and applied for 1000 ecres f 
land inthe Tinnevelley distriet, to commerce opera 
tions. Moreover, the local covernment has directed 
surveys to be made for building several roads, at an 
enormous expense, into the very heart of the cotton 
districi. 
In spite of these incontestible facts, the South vet 
slumbera. Her heedless politicians, so far fram prov'- 
ding for the threatened change, and snggesting meas- 
ures to rescue her commerce from impendiug ruin, ne- 
licule every effort to encourage the growth of cotton un 
India, and-seize with exultation on every pe ty dixes- 
ter that attends the experiment, as affording triumphant 
proof that the scheme will result ina total failure. 
The return of one or two of the Americans engaged 
in it, has been trumpeted from one end of the South te 
the other, as if that single circumstance demonstrate 
its utter impracticability, or as if a few small obstacles. 
anticipated at the outset, were enough to withstand the 
commercial ambition and financial resources of the 
British empire. What short-sightedness! A single 
half hour, devoted tothe map of India, and to an ex. 
amination of the accounts of her soil and climate, 
would at once dissipate these visionary expectations, 
and awake the South toa realization of its danger. 

We could adduce a host of incontrovertible facts to 
show that, with righteous protection, and a fair sc- 
knowledgement of her claims ag an integral part of the 








JONA’ M. HEATH Per Order. 


British empire, India would not merely prove herself a 
formidable rival of America in the production ofevtton, 
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put drive her entirely out of the market. Let it be re- ae of things exist, in which patient suffering ceases | the use of terms. A gocd classification might be em- 
membered that the cotton plant 1s indigenuous to In-|to bé a virtue, and ive obedience to power be- barrassed by the want of suiteble terms. We do'nt 
jia. The Decca cotton stands unrivalied; and the fi- | comes a crime.—./4 Cultivator. claim perfection for this feature of the work referred 

to, but it certainly hasa high degree of merit in this 


pest qualities procuced atthe South do not surpass —>>-— 
shat which is exported from the coast of Coromandel. GUANO, THE PERUVIAN MANURE. 
already have the East India cottons supplanted the| The rocky coast and inlets that exist in the desert 
Braz han; and in nine years the imports have nearly / district between Peru and Chili,are the great resort of 
‘evled. 4n 1831, the imports into England were 75,- | millions of sea birds,guils, &¢ and their manure which, 
627 bales; In 1840, 216,784 bales. The importation in | has been accumulating for ages now forms masses of 
[n39, was 57,233,958 pounds; and in 1840, 76,703,295 | great thickness. and which is constantly increasing. 
ibs; an increase unparallelled in the history of this val- | As these birds feed principally on fish, and other ma- 
uble commodity. rine matters, the guano, as the manure of these depos- 
Why, then, does the South scout the India cotton | its is called, contains large quantities of phosphates of 
scheme, and on what grounés does she found her ex-| lime, ammonia, and other products of animal matter, 
pectation that she is to remain forever unrivalled inthe | and as it rarely rains on this coast, the asses have not 
nroduction of her great staple? How can she expect,| undergone the bleaching or draining they would have 
with slave labor at thirtyone cents a day, while three | done in other places. ‘Thus constituted, this substance 
neyrovs do the work of but one freeman, to compete | is one of the most active of manores jand has for a long 
with free labor at only twelve cents, and having no|time been used by the Peruvians in the culture of corn, 
jiawback but the greater cost of transportation? Does} A writer in a foreign journal says iu passing on horse- 
she rely on her mechanica! skill, or on her time-saving | back along the coast he frequently saw the natives dri- 
machinery, by which she clears 1400 pounas of cotton ving @n ass or two into the interior, with a package of 
a day, while an Indian machine , with three laborers this guano on each eide: and when asked how they u- 
‘o work it, turna off bat 40 pounds? Let it be remem- }8ed it, said they put a pinch of it in each hill atthe 
bered that with all this extra labor in India, cotton is | time of planting. A number of ship loads of this na- 
sent to England at the low price of from six to thirteen | tive poudrette have been carried to England where it 
cents a pound and that,too, after paying the costs ofan | commands a high price asa fertilizer, and present in- 
expensive transportation. But if ihe South, with a | dications denote that the importation of tne article will 
nch soland ingenious machinery, has produced the \ hereafter be extensive. ‘The English farmer under- 
same articles better and cheaper, it is 4 contradiction | stands his true interests, when he extends his expen- 
fcoinmon sense, that another country of greater ex- | 8es for manures. From the United States he collects 
tent, with cheaperdavor, and soil not only ae rich by | ashes, bones,&c from the Meditterranean crude nitre, 
nature, but yet unexhausted, may not take advantage | *0da, &c. and now he has opened the mines of Guano, 
of her improvements, and, when backed by a wealthy |on the shores of the far Pacific, all of which are used 
company, and encouraged by a powerful government, for fertilizing the soil, wwile the same substancese, not 
less needed where procured, are mostly neglected. --ib 














defy all possible competition. 
oO ——= — a — 

State or THE Lanonina Crasses tw Evxope. | hy tt iD V t y u ply (a) ive 
-It seems to be an indisputable fuct, however difficult or 

may be to account for it, that the condition ofa large CONDUCTED BY CYRIL PEARL. 
wart of the poorer and laboring classes in all the prin- MENTAL PHIL 8... 
ipal countries of Europe is beconntg more and more > we BOSU! HY. : 
leplorable. "This is particularly the case in large cities | _ grat of Professor Uphams' Meotal: Philosophy 
sod manufacturing towns, and while these overgrown po ogheer age pc ep shemmenlies of a correspon- 
vies are adding to their wealth, and expending im-| Noy. 97. He denies tn be i wo the. hanes mt 
mnense Sums on f suntains, equares, and articles of lux- this work is superior to other systems, or fete ie hes 


urY the ire ‘laese ‘ iv se ; y : . ‘a 
» AC poorer classes are gradual y starving. When any claims to the title of an exact practical system of 


weremember that the capital of the working ciasses 
ies in the vigor of their museles, decrease in the con- 
sumption of meat and substantial food among these 
lysses Of laborers and manufacturers, must be lecked 





Mental Philosopby.’’ It wonld be very easy to reply 
that as he **has not studied it very uitentively”’ and 
only ‘glanced over its pages,” the very best possible 
course would be for him to procure the work in three 


The | volumes, the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will, 
jand “study it very attentively.”’ This would “show”’ 
|}him the whole story. But we will not be so uncere- 


ipo os a sore proof of the facts above stated. 
journal des Debates has published some papers illustra- 
ing this eubject, from which the following is extracted 


respect. 

5. The style of the work is such thst we find a 
work dealing with subjects so profound and difficult, 
in a manner so easily understood. It is easy and sim- 
ple almost to a fault. The mind that would find the 
study ef the other works named by “B.”’ exceedingly 
irksome, and difficult, would be able to study this with 
pleasure. We have had inthe institution under our 
care, Within the three terms, about 50 young genile- 
men and ladies, who have pursued the study of this 
work, They have fouud no difficulty in understand- 
ing it with a fair share of application. Vo other study 
has excited so deep an interest as this, or exerted so 
much influence upon the mind, although there have been 
large clusses in other studies. It can be studied with 
profit, by persons of good common education, and 
common sense, without the aid of a teacher. 

6. The work abounds with familiar illustrations, 
drawn from common life, and with appeals to the con- 
sciousness and experience of men, so that the student 
is all the way studying himselfand the living beings 
around him, as well as the book. It is eminently pa- 
cifie and courteous in iis tone and spirit. Nearly all 
the older works oa Philosophy are controversial, and 
the conflicting views of philosophy are more or less 
embarrassed by being visnisied with thevlogical con- 
troversies. ‘This work is not only free in @ great 
meusure from such controversies, but it prepares the 
way, in a high degree, fur harmonizing conflicting 
views in theology. 

It does so by establishing some very important prin- 
ciples and distinctions. The clear establishment of 
the doctrine of conscience, or the moral sense, and its 
distinction from the reasoning power. The funda- 
meatal distinction between desiresand volitions. The 
establishment of the subjection of the will to law on 
the one hand, and its freedom and power on the other, 
and also the consistency and harmony of these truths, 
inay be numed among the features which make up ils 
pacific character. If these points have in other works 
been sustained, yet they seem here to be setin a clear 
light, and so managed as to disarm controversy, ‘The 
author sometinies differs from others but it is in such a 
way and the reasons for his views are so fully and 
kindly stated that onecould not well be offended or 
disposed to contest a point that he has labored to estab- 
lish. 

3. The work furnishes the basis of systematic views 
of the scope, design, bearings and necessity of educa- 
tion. We can name no book expressly devoted to ed- 
ucation that gives a more clear and definite idea of the 
thing, the elements w be educated and the precise 
werk which education has to do. 

9. There are scattered through the volumes many 








rlating more particularly to Paris, but more or tess (/monious. He subscribes heartily to the doctrine “That 


ipplicable to all the cities of Europe: 
ad ’ ) . 
from 1819 to 1829; the annnal consumption of Par. 


teaching, and this is enough for my present purpose. 


is Was 76,000 oxen of 260 Noor: As ef . fj ~ | ' : . 
xen of 860 killogrammes each: from | Hold on to that, brother; and you shall have, in few | 


‘ hd SF. onl sae tp ve 425 monogram - wards, some of the reasons for the opinion that ‘* the 
*, thous population hed increased one eixth. | work has special claims as a text bowk for teachers or 
in 1025, 850,060 inbabitants of Paris consumed 46 1.2| those who desire a knowiedge of the philosophy of 
wiltons of killogrammes of butchers meat. In 1838.) man.” ‘ 
120,000 consumed ouly 443-4 millions of kitlogram-| ‘Phat we may understand each other it is proper to 
In 1789. Lavoiser eetimated thatthe Parisians | Temark that the views here expressed relate not to the 
former edition of the work which was the one in use 
ill within some few years. The whole has been re- 


ines, 
consumed 75 killogrammes per head in the year; now 
ihey consume 48 1-2. The consumption of wine.the oth- | 
zreat source of strencth to the working population, | 
so art atl div imiechan 10 half 4 P i 
a 1800 dah ta It is not one half of what | formerly: The best edition is that of the Harpers 
published within the present year. 
, in addition to sreh statements as these, we 1. The first reason for the opinion expressed, is 
that this work, in three volumes, embraces a view of 
|} the whole mind. ‘There is an attempt to arrange and 
classify all the mental states, and unfold their various 
‘relations ip a systematic manner. ‘This cannot be said 
lof either of the works referred to by “B.”’ nor ean one 
| gain from the study of them all,a systematic view of 
ithe whole mind. We cannot however think so light- 
ily of the works of ‘Locke, Reid, Stuart, Brow n,” &e. 


| as “~B * dos s 


fake into consideration the facts that a considerable 
portion of the manufacturing population of G. B. ave at 
‘4s thoment on the verge of actual siarvation; that 
fe Conligued jwerease in ihe prices of food in general 
ano meat i particular, is d wy rendering their acqu'- 
ition by the poor more and more impossible; and that 
DOtwy hstandine thie prodigious ndvances made in ag- 

witore and the vastiy increased production of Britain 


and Europe food for th 23 . . 
roy )2@ mass ss becoining e scarce ‘ \ . , cial 
’ inte morescarce,; 2. The three fuld view of the mind, indicated by | 


ihe conclusion is jal 
§ 1s Unavoldable that the misiaken regu- oy sjlee S : ral . 
‘alOus Of man have interfered th that bes £U-|the terms, Intelieet, Bensibilities and Will, is a 
anes “p erfered wiih that beasufud ordi- | very important aid in the clagsification of the various 
ance ; » ‘— } —re . t j 4 ‘ry . . " 
. ol Providence, which provides fer ¢ very one Who | mental states, The two-fold view of Locke and others 
> Ww . ws . : } } r r 
is Wing to till and cudiivate the sou. It is idle aud| that would arrange all those mental states which they 


correct to say, that inthese places where this ac- | did endeavor to describe, either in the Understanding, | 


Knowledve im? 2B , = > ' , 
knowledged distr. gs ex sts, the population are, overrun- | or the Will, was a very perplexing one. Writers wlio 
wing the meas of subsistenee. As the means of enh. | 2depted this view were obliged either to omit many of 
aistence fre ample, and within their reach as it were, ‘the mental phenomecnhas altogether ur place them wiere 
but they are forbidden to reach ont the hand to partake they did not belong 
one . , ; c f ce. | - "Y — wT a . - : , 
here mast be something fundam: ntally wrong, where 3 ‘The classification of Professor Upham’s work is 
; ; a ro > " * ; . é . 
labor will not furnish bread, and where, the few are rst —— eam h oi “sdivawes " aebdaibe tone 
i . actory than any other we he : ; 
rioting in abundance, the many are in want of the com- | 84? ag ageiacen: Wei have Rot 
1 t ; said that itis in this respect, pertect, we have not 


ja thorough knowledge of Mental Philosophy is very | different departments of the mind. 
essential, yea, absolutely necessary to success in| 


written and reduced to a system within five or gix 
years and isa very diflerent affair from what it was! 


practical hints of great value fur the education of the 
We must stop 
here with assuring friend “B.’that the subjett is not 
| cahauated; but we hope enough has been said to show 
that the favorable opinion of the work referred to was 
/not expressed at randem. Wecommend w him, and 
‘to all honest inquirers, who agree with him in rela- 
‘tion to the importance of mental philusophy, the care- 
ful study of these volumes. 


Boston Acapremy or Music.—New book of sacred 


music. We have received acircular from the Boston 
Academy of Music, ealling the attention of clergymen 
of alldenaminations to the subject of sacred music, and 
inviting their co-operation in eflorts for the promotion 
of this interesting part of sacred worship. This cireu- 
lar is a well written document, signed by the President 
and Secretary. To this is appe nded a brief note, sign- 


ed by about forty Clergymen of Boston, seaving honor- 
able testimony to the vigorous and useful efforts of the 
Academy, and inviting ‘their bre thren in the ministry 
to encourage by public addresses, of otherwise as they 
‘deem expedient, the cultivation of music not only in 
common schools, among the youth of our country, bot 
especially thatthey do all io their power to promote 
well regulated adult singing schools in every parish, 
\for instruction and improvement in Charch music.” 
| _ This is a geod movement vnd it is pleasant to see 
\that all denominations are embraced in this list of 
|names. The time of year is favorable, and itis to be 
| 


hoped that a united effort will be made to give a new 

impulse to this cause the present winter 

| We have also before us a new work on Church Mu- 

\ sic, published by Lowell Mason, under the sunctiin of 
| the Boston Academy. We have not had time to ex- 
|amine it with sufficient care to speak with great con 

| fidence of its merits, but there is certainly a great var:- 
‘ety of tunes, many ofthem new, while those most tn 
\use, and most admired, in the older collections have 
ja place in this. Wo. shall bope to speak more fully of 


\the work bereafier. The editor states several good 


ionest means of subsistence. Fo 
8! i Be. r the idle, or the! d e hy iamann +98 , : ; 
spreadthnft, we have little sympathy; ther are « p eve nh used the word ‘‘exact, that is “B's word. But( reason for igsuing &@ Lew work at this time, and spect- 
vressors of the original law Ww 3 th tc y : ; Fans. /afier examining a great number of different works, | fies several peculiarities which we have vot reem jo 
final k Men Fegiwres labor, ex-! (not merely “glancing over them’’ but studying them,) | quote The schvuols that are to purchase new books 


eTtion of e > _ > = bPes t , . 
odes tl ans ry earn our d by bread, but when- | we speak of this ciassificauon as the most happy we will donbiless find it for their interest to eaamine this. 
ituation of any coontry becomes such that | have met with. lis title is, Casuma Sacea, or Boston Collection of 


she laborer, the real producer starvee it isclear a 4. tis generally bappy, definite, and consisientin Church Music. 
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MAINE FARMER, 














AGRICULTURAL, | 


CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR | 
Of the Kennebec County Agricultural Society, held at 


Readfield Corner, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 
13th and 14th of October, 1841. 


REPORT ON PLOUGHING. 
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ting the materials together. 


as poor Richard says, brother farmers look to it. 
Per order THO'S PIERCE. . 
Readfield Oct. 14, 1841. 


—<p— 
FARM-YARD MANURE. 


The Committee to whom was assigned the duty of generally mismanaged, is farm-yard manure, 


superintending so much of the exhibition ag relates to 
pleughing, and adjudging premiums thereon, have at- 
ended to that duty, and ask leave to make the,follow- 
ing report 

Your Committee would be highly pleased were it 
consistent with the regulations of the Society, to award 
premiums to all the competitors in this department, 
for their teams and ploughs were of the first order, and 
the operators have exhibited a skill in furrow turning, 
which is highly creditable to themselves, and which 
conclusively shows how successful have been the ef- 
forts for improvement in this important branch of Ag- 
ricalture. 

But restricted as we are, there being but three prizes, 
and these being awarded to the applicants who have 
done the work with the most dispatch, without injury 
to their teams, and at the same time in the -best man- 
ner and at the least expense, we have to award to 
Capt. Francis Perley, of Winthrop, the Society's first 


premium of $6,00 
To Capt. John Hains, of Readfield, the Soci- 

etie's second premium of 4,00 
To Dudley Hains, Esq. of Readfield, the Soci- 

vn third premium of 3,00 


our committee would also recommend a gratuity 

to Mr. James Packard, of Readfield of $2,00, his team 
of two horses, driven by himself while he held the 
plough, turned the sod with great neatness and des- 

atch, 
. Among the ploughs exhibited, those of Mr. Doe, 
manufactured at Augusta, are worthy of notice asa 
neatand well made article. Those from the Water- 
ville Manufactory are admirably calculated for turning 
the furrows in a smooth and unbroken form. 

Tbe above is respectfully submitted. 


OLIVER BEAN. ie 
WILLIAM WINSLOW, sd -y aaget vt 
BARKER KENT. on ploughing 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DRILL-MA- 
CHINE, STRAW-CUTTER, PLANES, aAxEs, &c. 


Thomas Pierce & Nehemiah Pierce, of Monmouth, 
and Richard Judkins, of Readfield, have attended 
to theduty assigried them ask leave to report. 

Your committee are sorry to report oe a lean exhn- 
bition ef articles that were to come before them. There 
was no exhibition of Drill-Machine, Straw-Cutter, 
Grain Cradle, Harrow, Ox Yoke and Bows, Scythe 
Snaith, Compost Manure, Horse-shoeing, Scythes, Ma- 
aure Forks or Hoes. There were exhibited one half 
dozen narrow axes and one broad axe by Mr. D. Lew- 
is of Hallowell Roads, that were passable in ap- 
pearance, to which your committee award the Socie- 
ty’s premium. 

There was one breaking up plough exbibited, No. 
27, by Mr. Doe of Augusta, of superior mechanism, it 
looked as some of the old farmers remarked. as if it 
would hold itself, it certainly has the appearance of ex- 
celling any thing of the kind for clean smooth land 
ever imported into this tection, and if there were pre- 
miums to award for breaking up ploughs, they would 
award a premium to Mr. Doe, fur the plough best cal- 
culated tor smooth or intervale land. There were five 
ploughs exhibited by the Waterville plough manufac- 
turing Co., that would compare with any other plough 
imported for workmanship and durability, not too short 
or over long, three of them for breaking up, and two 
seed ploughs, if there was a second premium on break- 
ing up ploughs at the Committee's disposal, they would 
give it tothe W. P. M. Co., for their plough No. 1, B. 
as being particularly adapted to rough stony ground. 
Your Committee do award to the W. P. M. és, the 
Society,s premiumffor their largest sized seed plough, 
No. 2, A. of $1,00. There was one swivel plough ex- 
hibited by the Waterville Co. exhibited only, as there 
was no premium offered for that article, that looked 
asifit would do good work. Great praise is due to 
those gentlemen who brought to the ground for exhi- 
bition, thelr ponshe which were manufactured out of 
the, State and not entitled to premiums, among them 
were the ploughsfof Ruggles, Nourse and Co., and Prou- 

y & Mears, of Masaschusetts, excellent articles. Great 
treditis due to the manufacturers of ploughs in this 


mer’s sheet anchor. From this fertilizer, map 


tion, to cultivate and manure his land. It is 
the earliest mentioned of all manures; although 
at first the only notice we meet with of dung and 
and dunghills, describes them as employed in 


ren deserts of the East, that of the camel, after 
being dried in the sun, is the only combustible 
article the natives possess. This manure is 
noticed by the earliest agricultural writers.— 
M. P. Cato tells us, in his fourth chapter, to 
“Study to have a large dunghill; keep your 
compost carefully ; when you carry it out, scat- 
ter it and pulverize it; carry it out in the au- 
tumn. Lay dung round the roots of your olives 
in autumn.” And in his 29th chapter, ‘‘Divide 
your manure; carry half of it to tha field where 
you sow your provender; and if there are olive 
trees, put some dung to their roots.” And in 
chapter 37, he advises the use of pigeons’ dung 
for gardens, meadows, and corn land, as well 
as amurea, which isthe dregs of oil ; and te- 
commends the farmer to preserve carefully the 
dung ofall descriptions of animals. These di- 
rections were given one hundred and fifty years 
B. C.; after a lapse of two thousand years, the 
direction tothe farmer must still be the same; 
little can be added to the advice of Cato, when 
lve said, ‘‘Study tohave a large dunghill.”— 
Virgil is still more particular: in his description 
of fertilizers, he mentions with common manure, 
ashes, (Georg. |. i. v. 80.) Pumice-stone and 
shells, (1. ii. v. 346-50, and 350-358.) Varro 
(c. 38, |. i) mentions many kinds of animal ma- 
pure, and is particularly minute in his enumer- 
ation ofthe dung of birds, and includes even 
that of blackbirds and thrushes kept in aviaries. 
Columella (1. ii. c. 5) advises the cultivator not 
to carry out to the field more dung than the la- 
borers can cover with the soil the same.day, as 
the exposure to the sun does it considerable in- 
jury; and he enumerates (I. ii, c. 15,) as well 
known fertilizers, night-soil, the excrements of 
birds and sheep, urine, (especially for apple 
trees and vines,) dregs of oil, the excrements 
of cattle, the ass, the goat, of pigs; ashes, chop- 
ped stalks of the lupine, (or hop,) leaves of 
trees, brambles, &c., and mud from sewers or 
ditches. 

Of the early inhabitants of Britain, Pliny tells 
us, (b. 17, ¢. 6, 7, 8,) that they highly valued 
the use of marl for particular soils, but on oth- 
er lands they never employed it. We are told 
that they grew corn, and lived in houses that- 
ched with straw, whieh would necessarily re- 
quire an attention to fertilizers. They had al- 
so, according to Strabo, (Geography, p. 306,) 
gaidens, which could not have been cultivated, 
neither could their apple orchards have flourish- 
ed without manure. The Roman invasion 
taught the original inhabitants better mode of 
using fertilizing materials; but there Saxon 
successors, in all probability, knew less of ag- 
riculture than the natives. War and fighting 





Of all fertilizers, the most universal and most 
valuable to the cultivator, and yet the most 


must have derived some benefits, even before 
he was compelled, by the increase of popula- 





ae 


state, for the paing taken in procuring the best of| upon British, Saxon. and Danish inroads «; 
White Oak timber from other ree for the wooding of o . » Still 


their ploughs, as wellas fotthe workmanship in put- 


further retarded in England the progress of ag. 
riculture, which never prospers in a poor, dis. 


It is to be hoped that the farmers of Maine will give turbed country. The very laws made in those 
the preference to the ploughs and other implements of | days for its encouragement, show to what a lJow 


husbandry manufactured in the State where they can| ebb the art of cultivating the land was then re. 
be had of as good quality and at as cheap . rate, it _- 
only saves tothe state the labor of manufacturing a . ge 
expence of transportation, but creates a consumption laid dung upon a field, oe law allowed him, if 
of produce which will amount to more than the farmers | the owner of it consented, to use it for one year; 


are generally aware of,—‘maoy littles make a muckle’’| and if, the quantity of manure conveyed was jp 


duced. Thus it was provided, that if any one 


considerable quantities, so as to render it nec- 
essary to employ a cart, he was then entitled to 
use the land for three years; and if any person, 
with the consent of the owner of the soil folded 
his cattle on it for the space of a year, he was 
then entitled to cultivate it for four years for his 
own benefit. All these laws. were evidently 


which bas been often well described as the far- | {" the purpose of encouraging the better ma- 


nuring of the land; but the necessity of such an 
inducement betrays the poverty of the farmers 
of these days, and the insufficiency of their 
live stock. In the middle ages little was done 
for agriculture. ‘Phe monks, after the iutroduc- 
tion of Christianity, were the most learned and 
skillful in the best modes of applying manures, 


Palestine for fuel; and, to this day, in the bar- They early excelled in their gardens. The 


population of England in those days, however, 
was too limited to require the sultivation of in- 
ferior soils. 

In 1570, Conradus Herebaseius, a learned 
German, published his four books of Husbun- 
dry, which were translated by George; he men- 
tions the several descriptions of manure employ 
ed in his time. His book is a strange mixture 
of good sense and superstition. He speaks 
the dung of poultry and pigeons wit much ap- 
probation; but reprobates the use of that ot 
geese and ducks. Human feces, he says, 
when mixed with rubbish, is good; but by t'- 
self, is too hot. Urine be commends highly 
for apple trees and vines. Of the dung of an: 
mals, he mentions that of the ass as first In or 
der for fertilizing effects; then that of sheep, 

oats, oxen, horses; lastly, swine, “‘very hurt- 
fall to corne, but used in some {places for gar- 
dens.” Green manure was used in his days. 
‘Where they have no store of cattle, they used 
to mend their ground with straw, fern, and the 
stalks of lupines, and the branches laid together 
in some ditch. Hereunto you may cast ashes, 
the filth of sinks and privies, &c.” Aud again 
he says, ‘The weeds growing about willow 
trees and fern, &c., you may gather and lay un- 
der your sheep.” He speaks of the cog 
placing turfs and heath, clods in heaps witli 
dung; much in the same way as Lord Meadow- 
bank has advised with peat. He also advises 
the placing of the same turf parings 1n sheep 
folds. ‘This is also to be noted,” says ou! 
author, ‘‘that the doung that hath lyen a yeare 
is best for corne, for it both is of sufficient 
strength and breedeth less weedes; but, pees 
meadowe and pasture you must laye the newest. 
because it brings most grasse, in. Februarie, 
the moone increasing, fur that isthe best tme 
to cause increase of grasse.” When, gerne 
the manure is applied for corn lands, ‘‘look¢ 
that the winde be westerley, andthe moone '\ 
the wane.” 
The manure commonly furnished by the et 
yard is compounded of a mixture of animal an ‘ 
vegetable substances, of the putrefying straw va 
various descriptions of grain, mixed with the 
feces and urine of cattle, horses and swine.— 
The mixture forms no new substances, neither 
does the putrefaction which ensues add to the 
bulk of the dung; on the contrary, it causes a 
considerable loss of weight. 


There have been many arguments and ern 
difference of opinion among cultivators, with 
regard to the advantages of employing dung 
a fresh or in a putrid state; and, as is too often 
the case, both parties have run into extremes, 
the one side contending for the propriety of em- 





was their profession; they held the husbandman ploying it fresh from the farm ward, the other 
in much contempt. The confusion attendant! contending that it cannot well be too rotten. 
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The mode employed by Mr. Coke is the med- {manure thus produced is of good quality, be- 
ium between these erroneous practies; he found |cause the excrement of such cattle is richer 
than that of lean omer. oes ' 

e duig go much farther; but then a)with oil-cake, corn, Swedish turnips, or some 
pore of eo nends of various weeds were/other rich food, and the refuse and waste of 
carried on to the land along with the compost. | such food, thrown about the yard, increases the 
He has, therefore, since used his manure when | value of the manure ; it also attracts the pigs to 
only in a half putrefied state, called short {dung |the yard. 


that the employment of the fresh dung certainly 


by farmers; and hence, the seeds are destroyed 
by the effects of the putrefaction, and dung 
still extends much farther than if suffered to re- 
maine until quite putrefied, : 

Putrefacation cannot go on without the pres- 
ence of moisture; where water is entirely ab- 
sent there can be no putrefaction; and hence, 
many farmers have adapted the practice of 
pumping the drainage of their farm-yards over 
their dung heaps; others invariably place them 
inlow damp situations, This liquid portion 
cannot be too highly valued by the cultivotor. 
The soil where a dunghill has laid in a field is 
always distinguished by fa rank luxuriance tn 
the succeeding crop, even if the earth beneath, 
toe the depth of six inches, is remaved and spread 
with the dunghill. 

The controversy, too, which once so keenly 
existed, as to the state of fermentation in which 
dung should be used on the land, has now pret- 
ty well subsided. There is no doubt but that 
it cannot be applied more advantageously than 
in as fresh a state as possible, consistent with 
the attainment of a tolerable clean husbandry, 
and the destruction of the seeds of weeds, 
grubs, &e., whieh are always more or less pres- 
ent in farm-yard dung. These are the only 
evils to be apprehended from the desirable em- 
ployment of this manure in the freshest state; 
{ur otherwise the loss of its mast valuable con- 
stituents commences as soon as ever fermenta- 
tion begins. This was long since demonstrated 
by Davy, whose experiments I have often seen 
repeated and varied. He says, “I filled a 
large retort, capable of containing three pints 
of water, with some hot fermenting manure, 
consisting principally of the litter and dung of 
eattle: I adapted a small receiver to the retort, 
and connected the whole with a mercurial 
pneumatic apparatus, so as to collect” the con- 
densible and elastic fluids which might arise 
from the dung. The receiver soon became 
lined with dew, and drops began, in a few hours, 
to trickle down the side of it, Elastic fluid 
likewise was generated; in three days thirtyfive 
cubical inches had been formed, which, when 
analyzed, were found to contain twentyone cub- 
ical inches of carbonic acid; the remainder was 





Fattening cattle are fed 


These rout the straw and dung 
about, in search of grains of corn, bits of Swed- 
ish turnips, and other food, by which means the 
manure in the yard becomes more intimately 
mixed, and is proportionately increased iu val- 
ue. The feeding troughs and cribs in the yard 
shoula, for obvious reasons, be shifted frequen- 
tly.” 

“«“The horse dung,” continues blakie, ‘‘is us- 
ually thrown out at the stable doors, and there 
accumulates in large heaps. It is sometimes 
spread a little about, but more generally not at 
all, unless where necessary for the convenience 
of ingress and egress, or perhaps to allow the 
water to drain away from the stable door.— 
Horse dung lying in such heaps, very soon fer- 
ments, and heats to an excess; the centre of 
the heap is charred or burned to a dry white 
substance, provincially termed fire-fanged.— 
Dung in this state, loses from 50 to 75 per cent. 
of its value. The diligent and attentive farmer 
will guard against such profligate waste of prop- 
erty, by never allowing the dung to accumulate 
in any considerable quantity at the stable doors. 
The dung from the feeding hog styes should al- 
so be carted and spread about the store cattle 
yard, in the same manner as the horse dung.” 
—Johnson on Manures. 

 — 
CARE OF STOCK 

At seasonable times we have spoken of the produc- 
ing and gathering of hay, roots, &c.; also of the im- 
portance of making the barn comfortable. Without 
feed and comfortable lodging, stock wil) not thrive. 
But these alone are not all that the farmer may prof- 
itably allow to his domestic animals. 

Kindness or gentleness in the general treatment of 
all animals, is quite concucive to their enjoyment and 
thrift; we therefore recommend "the employment of 
kind tones and gentle action towards the inmates of 
the barn. No matter how large your outlay of kind- 
ness, for the investment will yield a good interest. 

The card and currycomb, by exciting the action of 
the skin, help to increase the circulations and to give 
health and vigor to the animal. he cow being gen- 
erally confined to the yard in winter Jand accustomed 
to but little exercise, requires carding and rubbing 
more than the ox, where exercise will open the pores 
of the skin and help to keep up good circulations 
throughout the system. And yet it is the ox, that 
goes into company with his owner, whose hide is rob- 
bed down with elbow grease—while the cow, needing 





hydrocarbonate, mixed with some azcte, prob- 
ably no mare than existed in the common air tp 
the receiver. The fluid matter collected in the 
receiver at the same time, amaunted to nearly 
hilfan ounce. It had a saline taste, and a dis- 
agreeable smell, and contained some acetate 
and carbonate of ammonia. Finding such pro- 
ducts given off from fermenting litter, I intro- 
duced the beak of another retort, filled with 
similar dung very hot at the time, in the soil, 
amongst the roots of some grass in the border 
of a garden: in 'ess than a week a very distinct 
eflect was produced on the grass: upoa-the spot 
exposed to the influence of the matter disengag- 
ed in fermentation, it grew with much more luxe 
uriance than the grass in any other part of the 
garden.” 
Nothing, indeed. appears at first sight so sim- 
ple, asthe manufactura and collection of tarm- 
yard dung; and yet there are endless sources ot 


error into which the cultivator is sure to fall, if 


he is not ever vigilant in their managemeni, 
The late Mr. Francis Blakie, in his valuable 
little tract uponthe management of farm-yard 
manure, dwellsupon several of these: he par- 
ticularly condemns the practice ‘‘of keeping the 


dung, arising from different descriptions of. an- 


imals, in separate heaps or departments, and 
applying them to the land without intermixture. 

t is customary,” he adds, ‘to keep tne fatten- 
ing neat cattle in yards Joby themselves; and the 


it more, is seldom thus favored A good carding, 
each morning, will be found economica! food for your 
| beasts, 
| Let all your animals:be so well littered that their 
| bed shall be dry and comfortable. Sides bedaubed 
jand wet with excrements, must be both uncomfortable 
jand unhealthy. 
| Feed out your hay in smal! quantities at a time— 
the cattle relish better that which has just been put 
before them, than that which they have fouled by 
their breath, Mix a variety of kinds together—fresh 
| meadow hay, salt marsh hay, oat or barley straw, Eng- 
lish hay, these or whatever other ingredients yon may 
he it is often well to mix thoroughly and feed out 
itothe stock. The proportions mast be determined 
\by the quantity of each that is to be consumed in the 
‘course of the winter—but make your calculations so 
as to have the food become better in quality toward 
spring, than it is in md winter, 
All hay before being fed out should be well shaken 
up. The more the straws:cross each other, and the 
lighter they: lay one upon the other, the better will 
they be masticated and the more nourishment will 
they afford. 
Like their owners, cattle relish variety, and it’ is 
well to vary the kinds of food frequently —a foddering 
of corn stalks or stover, daily. is relished not only by 
animals that are mace to eat mean hay, but also by 
those which are plentifilly fed with hay of the finest 
quality. 
Roots are fed out profusely by some farmers to theif 
stock. That they are valuable, no one doubts—bat 
we have sometimes thought that where more than a 


is too loosening, and 
causes much of the fi 


a cow, that the fexcess above this quantity is much 


iess serviceable than the first peck. A large quantity 
roduces an irritatio, which 
to pass off too rapidly, and 
before it has given out the nourishment it would have 
furnished had it been longer retained. Where such 
results follow, though your stock may thrive—yet ;the 
keeping is expensive. We deem it doubtful whether 
the use of roots diminishes to any considerable extent 
the quantity of hay which an animal requires ; but 
where roots are used, meaner hay will answer the pur- 
pose, and the stock will come out in much better con- 
dition in the spring. 
Be regular in your hours of feeding. This regu- 
larity contributes much to the quiet and contentment 
of all animals. 
Keep the barn floor clean: a broom should always 
be kept there and frequently used. Save every thing 
that the stock can be made toeat. The time spent 
in the barn is preparing the feed and in keeping the 
animals clean aod comfortable, is far from being 
thrown away. 
Water should always be in the barn-yard, and it is 
desirable to have it under cover, 

The testimony in regerd to the economy of chopping 
hay and straw, is strong apd full. New England 
Farmer. 


-_———j>— — 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


There! if he ain’t talking again about agricultural 
education, says ore. Well, we mean to keep talking 
about; it, till farmers, as a class, have their just share 
ef the benefits of our literary institutions according to 
what they contribute to their support. 

“11s education forms the mind, 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
This sentiment is no truer, when applied to indi- 
viduals, than whole classes of men, and we challenge 
all history to show an instance, where a whole class 
of men have been excluded ir. their literary institutions 
from all instruction, in the art, the science, the elem- 
eptary principles of their profession, and have held 
an equal rank with other classes, who have monopo- 
lized the whole benefits of colleges'and academies in 
the country, as the learned sedation and others do 
in this republic. We, alledge, as a settled truth, that 
that class or that individual—other things being equal 
—who enjoys and improves the greatest advantages 
of education, will take the first rank. Kaowledge is 
power iresistible. 

Says another, you ought not to have said a word 
about Harvard Colleze being exempted from taxation. 
Well. we differ from you, sir, and are a greater friend 
to the true interest of that institution than you, and 
will labor to extend her influence and usefulness.— 
We believe she does not exert a tithe of the influence 
she ought, considering her immense resources. It 
belongs to her to lead off in the good cause of educa- 
tion, and since all classes contribute to pay her taxes 
(considering the fact,). that few graduates return to 
the.r plough, she, in consideration of what farmers 
pay, ought in common justice between man and man, 
to support an agrieultural professor. 

Such professorship would have a strong tendency 
to elevate the character of the farming class, give 
them their share in the power of knowledge, and pro- 
tect them against the encroachments of the sister arts. 
Then our educated youth would be taught to admire 
the great farmer, as much as the great lawyer, doctor, 
or divine. All professions are equally great; and the 
farmer at his plough is as useful as the professor of 
, belle-letters, or polite literature ; and none but an in- 
teltect perverted by a ruinous course of education, can 
view this in any other light. When we have once 
rid ourselves of our partial system of’ eduration, and 
ourj young men shall hear lectures on agriculture, as 
they now do on elocution, metaphysics, abstract mor- 
ality, and Grecian literature, when they ehall go forth 
into the broad world, they wilii not find titemselves in 
a strange land, talking a strange langnage, whenever 
they shall mingle with our vast farming population. 
Imbued with the elementary principles of the science 
and the art of agricultore, its importance and its p!eas- 
ures, and if they shall be called to be law-givers, the 
will protect the farmer from injurious and partial leg- 
islation, and see no more cause for exemption to one 
class of man than to another. 

The Boston Courier, a paper which thas enjoyed a 
high reputation for its independence eince our eartiest 
recollections, says our suggestion on this subject ‘is 
entitled to consideration.’ But upon whom are all 
eyes fixed—to whom do onr farming community look 
to bring about this desiralfe reform in our literary in- 
stitotions. They have selected a man of indomitable 
energy and perseverance, of unquestionable talente— 
who in his brilliant and successfal rareer, has already. 








peck or at most a peck and a half per day is given to 








left behind him the Quincy Market, that splendid edi- 


fice, for the Cambridge Library, and the history off 
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Harvard College, lasting monuments of his fame.— | caught the fire, and burnt his back, abdomen and legs | 


} 
i 


We refer to tie Hon. Josiah Quincy. May the chef) dreadfully, before Mrs. P. could extinguish them. The 

d’euvre, the crowning glory of bis lite be, the reform | povr boy died the next day / 

of our system of education, so far as to bring its 10- | These cases denote a most culpable want of care. 

ing people. ,houseand other buildings of Mr. John Sullivan in 
This would confer’greater and more lasting bless-| Hampden, together with all their contents, were en- 

ings upon posterity, upon the vast myriads which must tirely consumed by fire. Mr. Sullivan, his wife and 


a te, 


PH arried. 
At Jamaica Plain, 9th inst. by Rev. De, Gray, Mr. Chs. 





|G. Baehelder, merchant, of Hallowell, to Miss Sugan W 
» | | ) youngest daughter of the late Col. Charles €urtis, é 
fluence directly to bear upon the millions of our farm-| Fire at Hampden, Me.—On the 6th inst. the dwelling 


In New Portland, Mr. Lorenzo D. Newell to Miss C. P 
Wethern. Mr. Warren Hill to Miss Catherine G. Elder. 


all of New Portland. 


In Warren, Mr. Charles Lermond to Miss Rebecea Mor- 


one day constitute our agricultural population, and seven children barely escaped the flame with their | ton. 


finally upon our national character, and the perpetuity | !'ves, in their night clothes. The loss is estimated at 


of our free institauons, their parity and grandeur, | #b0Ut two thousand dollars, ond as there is no insur- 
) ance, the family are leftina very destitute condition, 


ay) “* i , the » 

aud the cause of civil liberty, than the whole com- | aoe “we 

bined efforts of our statesmen of the present, genera- and the aid of the public in the case is solicited by the 
Bangor Whig. 


tion.— Boston Cultivator. , 
POE AR de ST — 7 — Distructive fire at Brunswick.—Ovur citizens were 
S U M MA R Y , | Stoused about 12 o'clock, on Friday night, by the ery 
A eho ae os 0 b: Phas wee ere to a : py iy a the 
TAPTuUnLD DANTUR T9me  Morpnnt Pan, | Groscogein Bridge, occnpied by machinery for saw- 
ANO L HER , ANT oa the “great Pan- | ing match blocks. “he fire cove’ Udi allioatee to the 
ther” was killed in Sidney by Mr Purriuzton, and oth- | Bridge on one side, and the Nye Grist Mill, and 
ers, another animal supposed to be the mate of thet) Weid Saw and the Box Machine shop of S. 8. Wing 
Pauther, bas been tracked for 8 me distance, not far | Esq. on the other, all of whieh were destroyed. The 
from the place whe one above referred to, was kaled. | bridge was burnttothe Toll-house on the Topsham 
We learp thet hunters are in pursuit of him, side of the River : loss about $30,000.—E. Argus. 


} 

‘The triends of Dartmouth College are engagedin an} The Bank of England covers five acres of ground 
attempt to raise $30,000 for the purpose of enlarging the land employs over 9 hundred clerks.—Every thing for 
Library, procuring a new and improved philosoplica! ithe use of the bank is made on its own premises, and 
apparatus, und esiublishing a College press. the printing efits notes is a large item. <A note once 

The crops in Egypt are said to be abundant, and that returned to the bank ig never to be re-issued, but is 
there will be exported 800,000 bushels of wheat, about filed away, und at the end of ten years is burnt. The 
the sume quantity of beans, and 70 to 80,000 bales cot- workmen are busily at work every day 1 the year, 
ion, All this will go to England iu British oz Egyp- | 84° Suodays,in printing notes. Atthe anaual burn- 

|} ing, two days are required, with a large fire, to destroy 


lian shipping. | ; 
pa , , i> ’ the old notes; and itemploys two men constantly in 
Pwe Cumberland Bar have voted to solicit snbscrip- feeding the fires. 


tions from the otwer Bars inthe State, to sid in the re ahah anette iti ' ' 
‘ . . y “u 10 .— rr os t 2 é 
erection of a monument to the late Chief Justice}. ng eR an es pentane ree ete a 


- (in ane Virginia House of Delegates, to instruct the 
Mellen. | Senators from that State to vole for a repel of the 
From Arnica.—Intelligence from Africa to the Ist| General Bankrupt Law. 
of October has been received at New-York, The Bankrupt Law.—Notice was giver yesterday by 
Tie brig Tribune, of New-Orieans, was at Galenas, Mr. Hopkins in the House of Representatives, of an 
She had lost nearly all hands by fever. Her Captain | intention to move for leave to introduce a bill to repeal 
and one boy only tet. (ihe act past at the last session of Congress for estab- 
We learn from “Africa’s Luminary,” of the 30th of| lishinga uniform system of bankruptcy. Should the 
- | leave be granted, the public must not therefore infer 
that there is any danger of that benefit aet being re- 
pealed. Leave to introduce a bill is, when asked gen- 
erally granted as a matter of course.—.Vational Intelli- 
gencer. 











August, that Her Britannic Mejesty’s vessels cf war| 
y | 
cruising npou this coast are instructed by their gov-| 
ernment to refrain from searching vessels sailing un-} 
der the United States colors, and having American } 
papers. ' 
Rev. Jabez Aken Barton, A. M., Principal of the; 4 Rare Circumstance is related in the Raleigh Reg- 
Liberia Miesion Conference Society in Monrovia, is, ster. A gentleman of that city, who some weeks 
dead , since lost a few hunered dollars, and could get no clue 
‘ . . e . . } ‘ ti & nd 
, ; - . . } scoVvery ceived a letter recent! f igh- 
Ii conseqnence of the death of Thomas Buchanan, | '® '! recovery, received a leiler recently from a neigh 
boring county, informing him that if he, the loser, 


rT 
(lovernor of Liberia, Tosenh J. Roberts, Esq., by vir- : 
pete A ‘ Noth, dead. would come to the place named, the writer would put 
tne of beIng Lieutenant-Governor, is ther by charg- 


’ ; We eRe s authority of thi ae 
ed with the BXeCCULIVE autnoriy ol that Common the suppos {amount lost was nolL only returned, but 


wealth. several hundred dollars additional! though near two 


The overland mail from Ind‘a and China arrived | months had elapsed since the money had been lost, 
in London Nov. 6th. The news from Canton is to 
Aug. 24, and from Bombay to Oct. 1. 

A notification wos presented to each merchant at! 
Canton. that as hostiltties would probably soon re-com- 
meree at the North, they must keep themselves and 


property out of the way of mischief. 


dollurs as to the amount! 


ald, of Saturday last states that the Wednesday night 


him in a way to get his money again. Strange to say, 


previous, some dwelling, in the neighborhood of Od- 
|eltown were fired by incendiaries, and that in conse-| Court to be held at Angasta, in said county, on the last 


Mrs, Susan Moody, of Wiscasset. 





| In Waldoboro’, Mr. Solomon Moody, of Nobleboro’, to 
| 
| 


——— ee 


- DkED, 


| In this town, of consumption, oa Sunday niglit last, Mr. 


Abuer Crane, aged 40. 
- In Boston, Mass. after a short illness, Sylvanus Thom- 
jas, Esq. aged 62. Mr. Thomas was « native of Middle. 
boro’ Mass., resided for some time in Kingston, where be 
had a large circle of friends who knew his worth and high. 
ly esteemed him, From Kingston he removed to Win. 
throp, Me., where he held several offices of trust, which 
he filled with honor to himself, and to the acceptance of 
the people. From Winthrop he removed to Boston, and 
for a numbor of years has been engaged in mereantile pur- 
suits. It is enough to say of the deceased, that all who 
have had person#! acquaintance with him, have loved and 
esteemed him. His family feel that they have sustained 
an irreparable Joss, in the death of a kind husband and an 
affectionate father.— Boston Mercentile Journal. 

In Gardiner, Mrs. Lois, widow of the late Robert Wii. 
liams, of Augusta, aged 89. James Purrington, aged 26, 
Jacob Booker, aged 46. 

In Blanchard, 11th inst. of dropsy, Hon. Thomas Davee, 
member elect to the State Senate from Piscataquis, and for 
the last four years represented Penobscot County in the U. 
8. Congress. He was formerly Speaker of the House of 
| Representatives of this State, 


} ee ee ee rT 








| BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Dec. 13, 1841. 
[Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot} 
At market 975 Beef Cattle, 200 Stores, 4200 Sheep and 
180 Swine. 
} Prices—Beef Cattle—Lest weeks prices were hardly 
| sustained, We quote first quality, $5 5026. Second 
| quality, 450a5 25. ‘Third qaality 3 25a 4 50. 
| Barrelling Cattle—We quote Mess $4 12 a 4 25. No. 
1,312. No. 2, 2 50. 
Stores—I wo year old $7015. Three year old, 144 
24. 
Sheep—Dull. Lots were sold at 67 cts. 92 cts. $1 12, 
1 42, 175, 2, a 2 25. 
Swine—No lots were sold to pecdie, At retiil 4 1-2 
and 5 1-2. 
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| KRennesec, ss.—At a Court of Probate holden 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the last Monday of November, A. D. 1841. 

7| EVINA RICE, Widow of Witusram Rice, !ate o/ 
| B.4 Monmouth, in said county, deceased, having applied 


‘ » owuer himse istuke “vert red | ¢ 
and the owuer himself mistiken by several hundred | fy; an allowance out of the personal estate of said deceased 


{ 


Urdered, ‘That the said Widow give notice to a) 


Incendiarism of the Frontier.—The Montreal Her- |} persons interested, by cuusing # copy of this order to be 


| pubilshed three weeks successively in the Maine Parmer, 
}printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probat 


f ; ‘ * f a - } : , 
Buisness was ata siand-still in Canton, the city hav quence of this, a detachment of tlhe 7th Reigment bas! Monday of December next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 


ing been comph tely drained of money. Of the Chi- | been despatched to that quarter to guard the frontier. 
i) a a 


nese ransom, 2, 590,000 pi rs were sent in ihe Cal- 


;noon, and show cause, if any they have, why the same 


‘The Herald attributes the fire, to “Canadian refa-! should not be allowed. 


liepe to Caleutta, and 1,500,000 in the Convoy iw Loen-! gees, and American land pirates,” and threatens us| W. EMMONS, Judge 
den. jwith annihilation. These fires are undoubtedly caus- Atrne copy. Attest: J.J. Evetrrn, Register. 
¥ : MA A a ae a FO age cl jed, by the Canadian wiittia disband«d Mo dug. 88) = caine e: - : ; 
India.—In Undia tranquillity prevatied, with the ex- : — re he fr : | | PE So OR ENNEBEt , 88.— At a Court of Probate holden 
pe & F the usunl a@ rels between petty native | ere 1s, rouar on the frontier, they have work ,;when} | ; ‘ a . ; ti 
ception Of the UFUK) Gears 7 ppOsy,. ka Augusta, within and for the Couniy of Kenn 


chiefs 

The Acadia brought ahout 15,009 letters. The pose | 
tage on those for New York amounted to nhout S1500: 
Philadelphia 330; Chatleston $113; New Orleans| Mutiny and Murder.—The brig Creole, Capt Enson 
SH00. ‘ 

Tive trial of Alex. W. Holmes, one of the crew of ihe 
packet Wm. Brown, indicted for manslaughter in 
throwing passengers overboard, is to take place in 
April next, iu Philadelphia. 

! 


and disturbance on the borders. 


a charge of the murder of Anu MeAllister, & woman | they should be taken immedintely to Abaco, an Eng 
‘f loose character, has been examined before the Po- | tie Isand. Forced to obey, the crew set sail and 
lice Court, and discharged rived at Nassau. N. P. on the 9rb ult. 


J City overthrown by an earthquale.—The New ¥.| Qn landing. a guard was placed on board the vesse! | 


it is quiet, her Diujesty bas no occasion fur theu ser-| 
vices—hence their anxiety to keep a continual warfare 


the whites in the contest. Having obtained possess- 
ion af the vessel, they broke open the trunks and rag} 
sacked the whole cargo. They spared the lives of the 
Lewis Clark, who was apprehended at Boston, 09} wate. passengers and part of the crew, on condition 


aed lowed.. 


|bec, on the last Monday of November A D, \84\, 
ELIZABETH HANDY, widow of NATHAN GAND\ 
| lute of Wayne in said County, deceased, having appiied 


. ‘ 52 for an allowance out of tne personal, and for dower oo 
\from Richmend to New Orleans, with tobacco, 135) 


slaves, and severa! passengers, Was seized on the 7th | 
ult. by the slaves, who killed and wounded several of} 


of the Real eswate of said deceased, 

Ordered, That the said widow give notice to all persens 
| interested, by causing ue -py of this order to be published 
| three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed °' 
| Winthrop, thatthey may appear ata Probate Conrt held 
at Augusta insaid County, on ibelast Monday of Decem- 
| ber next atten of the clock in the forenown, and show 
'eause if any they have, why the same should not be 
W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A irae copy. 


Auest : J. J. EVELETH, Register 


“ / . a * em > 7 . ¥ 
Courier of Monday, says :— By a letter from Central | by the Governor of New Providence, at the request of} _ “ 


America, we learn thatthe whole tewn of Cartago,| the English Consul, to prevent the slaves from going | 
C. A, ofabeat thirty thonsand inhabitants, was, with} ashore; and upon an investigauon, nineteen slaves} 


the exception of two hguaes, destroyed by au earth, were ie niified as having participated in the murder 


quake about the middle of September last.” os . 

’ ary . : i ders, the Gevervor refusing to send them to America 
More Children burced. lo New York on Monday } Tie remainder were set free 

Jast, Mes Julia H. Winter, left. her Louse for a few mo- } 

mente on an errand, leaving her daughter, aged tour , 

years, alone in the room. On her reiurn she found: 


hier child so badly burnt that it d 


Ui the sxme day in that city, 


ied in twe hours! - ! 
while Elizabeth Mill r| las been his only outer garment for forty one years, 
: ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ? 


These were placed in confinement notil further or-| 


n Old Friend.—The venerable and benevolent} ————*———_—_ Pi. 
» John Vaughen, the Librarian of the American Acad- 
jemy at Philadelphia, wears a Scotch plaid cloak which 


Dr. Bracdreth’s Vegetable 

| Universal Pills. 

fresh supply just received at the’ Store recently octv- 
) £8 pied by Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co., and to be kept 
| constant!y for sale by JOHN O. WING. 

| Winthrop, January §, 1841. eoply)._ 





Lost o 
8 A altess Hallowell and Winthrop village, ou S¢!- 
» arday the 20th of November, a brown Merino Cloak. 


stepped out for s pail of water, leaving her son, aged| One in a Thousand.’—The number of clergymen in| If any one has found said Cloak and will leave it at this 
four years, in the chre of Mre” Elize Patierson, of the! this country is represented ii 15 000—white population office shall be suitably rewarded. 


game room, ‘ard ‘while absent; the child's clothes | 16,095,090, or one clecgyman to a thousaad souls 





i Dec. 23, 1841. 
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~ WHITMAN?’S 


Thrasher, Separator and New 
Kiorse Power. 


rQVHE andersigned continues to manufacture his Horse 

i Power and Separator at his Shop in Winthrop, Ken- 
nebec Co. Maine, where those who are in want of a first 
rate apparatas for thrashing and cleansing grain can be sup- 

lied at short notice. His experience in the making and 
operation of the Horse Power, has enabled him to make 
very essential improvements ia its construction, and he 
fatters himself that he can farnish one of the best machines 
of the kind now known. 

He makes use of the best materials, and employs first 
rate workmen, aud thinks that he cannot fail to give satis- 
fiction to those who are disposed to purchase of him. He 
will sell rights to his Patent Separator for any territory 
not already disposed of, with a good and saflicient title to 
the same. 

He has also on hand a number of Cylinder Thrashers 
which he will sell separate from the other machinery.— 
Whoever wishes to buy a Thrasher—a Separator or Horse 
Power, single or all united had better cali and examine. 

LUTHER WHITMAN. 

Winthrop, July, 2841. 28 

Winthrop, December 29, 2840. 

To whom it may concern .—The undersigned, inhabi- 
tants of Winthrop, have been acquainted with Whitman’s 
Separator for some months past, and many of us have had 
oar grain thrashed and cleansed by it. It has been in op- 
eration in this town and elsewhere, during the present 
thrashing season, and we do not hesitate to say, that it 
works with more eace—thrashes and cleanses the grain 
better, with more dispatch and less waste, and in its form 
and constracticn appears more durable and less liable to 
get out of repair than any machine within our knowledge 
in short, we consider it a more valuable machine than any 
one in use, for thrashing and cleansing grain, in this part 
of the country, aad cheerfully recommend it to the public 
as well entitled to confidence 

LLOYD THOMAS, 

JONA. WHITING, 

S.J. PHILBROOK, 
MOSES H. METCALF, 


JOHN O. WING, 
\UOAH COURRIER, 

JUS. A. METCALP, 

CxPUAS ‘THOMAS, HEBRON LUCE, 

DAN’L M’eDUFPIE, ZIPHION HOWARD, 

Whrice- .. eekly Age. 

' § ‘HE subscribers propose to issue ‘THE AGE three times 
Loa week daring the next Session of the Legislature. 

It will contain, in addition to the report of Legislative de- 
bates and proceedings, the News of the day, a synopsis of 
Congressional proceedings, and the original matter which 
appears in the Weekly puper. It is intended that the re- 
ports of proceedings shall be full and accurate, and the 
scetches of debates-as complete and perfect, as any that 
have been published at Augusta. 

‘The character of the business likely to be transacted dur- 
log the approaching session of the Legislature, will, it is 
believed, make it one of at least usual interest. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary movements growing vut of the political 
change of the Government, the Districting of the State, the 
setiiement of its finances, and other important matters, can- 
not but render frequent information from Augusia, desira- 
ble to all. 

W hile, in any event, the publishers of the Thrice-week- 
ly Age pledge themselves to furnish faithfal reports of the 
doiags of the Legislature, it is obviows, that upon the extent 
wf the snbseriptions obtained, must depend the fulness and 
cou pleteness of their sketches of debates. 





With a little effort on the part of those to whom this | 
Prospectus is addressod, it is hoped th: t such a subscription | 
‘aay be obtained, as will justify the expense of as extended | 
reports, as it would be, on any account, desirable to have. | 


‘The. price of the Turice-weexty will be ONE DOL- 
LAR fur the Session. It will-be published on Turespays, 
‘HURSDAYs and SATURDAYS, which will accommodate 
sabseribers on all important mail routes. 

Le The price of all subscriptions mast be paid in ad- 
vauee. No order will be complied with, unless accompa- 
med by the money. Wo. R, SM ITH & Co. 

_ Augusta, Nov. L, 1841. 


Agricuitural Notice. 
HE Adjourned Committee of the Kennebee Agricul- 
taral Society for awarding premiums on crops, are re- 
quested4to meet at D. Caan’s Tavern, in Winthrop Vil- 
lage, on Saturday 25th day of December, inst at 9 o’- 
clock in the forenoon, to attend to the duties assigned 

them. WM. NOYES, Ree. Sec’y. 
_ Winthrop; 1,. 1341. 


Potatoes Wanted. 
£300 bushels assorted Philadelphia Pota- 
toes wanted, for which the cash will be paid by 
| H. WATERS, 
At the corner store on Market Square. 
Augusta, Sept: 25, leas. 
<_} Subscribers to the’ Maine Farmer who wish to pay 
in Predace, can get the highest market price at'Mr. We- 


ters Store for Oats, Barley, Pea Benns, Potatoes and But 
ter, 





’ 





ing, poetry, advertisements, &c. 


the paper now offered to you. 


their department. 
Terms—$2,00 per ann. 


Winthrop, Nov. 1841. 


Agriculture. 


will be furnished at the end of the year. 


ring Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 


ufactured in a superior style, and from the best materiale 
at reduced prices, ‘These Ploughs have been long and 











extensively used in Maine, Vermont und new Hampshire, 
and are universally acknowledged to be the strongest and 
{most darable Ploughs in. use. Every part of the woo7, 
| works being the best of western WhiteOak. 

We have no inducement to use any but the best o'¢ tim- 
ber, as our contract with the person who supplie’, jg, 
| pay for none but the best, leaving usio be the 
to quajity. We are thus particular in callip 
the timber of our ploughs, from the tact 
many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of red oak. 
are aware that there is an objection yometimes mude a- 
guinst buying Cast fron Ploughs, from the fact that the 
points or shares aresoon worn out, and there is much dif- 


fered for sale are monufactured out of the State 
farmer is obliged to lay by his Plough for the want of a 
share, or some other part of theirog work. This object- 
‘ion we have obviated, first, by keeping a general assort- 
ment of Shares and other irons with each Agent where 
| the Plooghs are kept for gale. Second, by barden- 
ing and tempering the Shares and other irons in 
such a manner as will render them twice or thrice as du- 
rable as any othor kind. ‘These Ploughs are warranted 
to be of sufficient strength to perform the work for which 
they were intended, and any failure by faia usage will 
be promptly made good. 


Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers 
5 





agricultural committees, where these Ploughs hay-, Geng 
ed premiams could be here inserted relative to superiority 


(of form, material and workmanship, but tbe se Ploughs are 
too’well known to render them necess? ry. 


Any one dnacqnainted with them are referred to tho 
who have used them. These Ploughs are for waht be the 





and perseveringly devoted to the interest of the productive classes. 
to, a steady and undeviating friend to the Farmers and Mechanics ; ho ak urging forward 
the spirit of improvement, and encouraging the efforts of honest industry. M 

practical Farmers have long been engaged in contributing to the columns of the Farmer. 
as well as others will continue their aid and assistance in the Agricultural portion, and we have 
the assurance of many excellent Mechanics that they will also contribute to the columns of 


It will be published in the usual form and size of the Farmer. 
laneous matter and advertisements wil! be omitted, the subscribers will obtain as tmych Agri. 
tural matter during the year, though not so many pages, as in the former editir. ns, A sat 
The whole will be afforded at the “oy + 
Fifty Cemts per annum, payable in all cases in advance. 

Any person who will obtain six responsible subscribers, and act as A'gent, sh: 
py, so long as he keeps that number good, for his services, 


~s Ys BESS SESE EEE EE EERE EES ST OSE Se SE TASES SHE ST | |S etd ~~? 


‘The Waterville [ron Manufactu-| llowing Agents, av) at the Fay 


Bowe improved our facilties for making our CAST! John Nash, 7 
IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer them man- | ey, Stronr, 





} 


We | field ; 1. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; 


ficulty in obteining new ones, as ‘many of the Ploughs of. | 


} 
} 


| 


| Norridgewock ; J. Gray, Madison 
10 | EB. Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C; Cochran, Eas; 
Judges s| Corinth ; H. W. Fairbanks, Formington 
g allenlion 10 | DirfielW ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton : 
that there are | 








PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


MAINE FARMER AND MECHANICS ADVOCATE. 


CVE W SERIES.) 
E. HOLMES, Editor. 


The Proprietors of the Maine Farmer, in accordance with the suggestions of their friends, 
and with a view to meet the wishes of a large number of their subscribers, have come to the 
conclusion to make a change in the form and size of the paper on the first of January nest. It 
will be about double the size that it now is. ai 

They propose to issue a paper, once per week, in a large folio size, to be called MWatne 
Farmer and Mechanic's dvocate. One page is to be devoted exclusively to 
Agriculture—one to Mechanical subjects, frequently illustrated with engravings—One page to 
the current news of the day, with the proceedings of the Legislature and of Congress when 
those two bodies are in session—and the remaining page to be devoted to miscellaneous read- 


They presume it is not necessary to enlarge upon the peculiar character or future course of 
The Maine Farmer has been in existence nine years, steadily 


It will continue, as hither- 


any of our best 
These 


$2,50 will be charged if payment is delayed beyond the year. 
Any person who wili obtain six responsible subscribers, and act as Agent, shall receive a co- 
py, so long as he keeps that number good, for his services. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


MONTHLY MAINE FARMER. 


E. HOLMES, Editor. 


The Proprietors of the Maine Farmer, in order to meet the wishes of mafy in the 
community, propose to issue a Monthly Edition of the Maine Farmer, devoted exclusively to 


As the current nev’s, miscel- 


at index 
#Yrice of 


all reeeive a co- 


~~ 
SSeS Be Benen a 


‘ ’ tory : . rv . 
I’. Crocker, Parr, pili. Pp. 1 y at Waterville, Me 
dl > t*. Hutchinson, 8. Hartford, : 
1. Cooledge, L? yermore + 1 id. 
ove © } Long & Loring, Buckfield , 
~ewiston, } Isavc Tyler, We ld; Wm. Diek- 


; 8. Gould Jr. Mew Portland : ©, Thomp- 


oo Hartford ; O. Boister, Rumford point ; Sauth 
vr sward, Anson ; C. Jewett. Athens ; 


4 | on ; C. ; W. G. Clark’ 

angerville ; ©. W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. 
Solon ; 1. Vicke:y, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; 
J. Hurvey, Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfied : 8. 


te ; be 
|Cnambers, Albion; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, 


> Kidder & Arnold, 


; 8S. Morrill, 
: J. Covil, Wilton 
Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Parker, Bloom- 

L. Davis, Readfield , 
J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, Monson 3; C, FE. Kim- 
ball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, Stetson ; PF. W. Bartlett 
Harmony , Gould & Russ, Dexter : A. Moore, St. 


Albans : E. Frye, Detroit , Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; 


» and the | Dingly & Whitehonse, Unity ; 8. & L, Barrett, Ca- 


naan; L. Bradley, Mercer ; Ballen & Prescott. New 
Sharon 3 F. A. Batman & Co. Dixrmont ; F. Shaw, 
China ; L. Crocker, Sumner : J. w hitney, Plymouth ; 


Johr. Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL ‘ 
August 26, 1841, $5, 0. tRILL, Agent. 


ae, sberKshire Boars. 
TOTIS' FE is hereby given that the subscriber contin- 
Dea to keep as usual, for service, at his farm in Hal- 
lo*veil, a very superior ful! blooded Berkshire Poar. The 
one he now advertises is one year old and is a cross of 
the Lexington and Albany importations. 

Further notice is also given, that a very fne Boar, one 
half Berkshire, a pig from my large Bediord and Mackey 
sow, is left by the subscriber with Mr. Jabez Charche!/, 
at the cross roads, Hallowell, who will give his attention 
to all who may wish to improve their breed of swine, by 
a cross with this animal.— Terms one dollar. . 

Nov. 26 1841. 3w48 J. W. HAINS. 
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POETRY. ° 
Tue Inpian Summen—Worps tn Seasov.—The 
following anonymous Verses are beautiful !—but they 
are not so striking or so poetical, as the follawing de- 
scription of the Indian Summer in the October No. of 
the “Southern Literary Messenger.” from the pen of 
a young lady of Virginia—wbo is herself distinguish- 
ed for her skill m rhythm as in prose : See what grace 
she throws upon every scene she touches.—Rich. 
Enq. 

“Many were therefore the comers and goers during 
my stay there, and pleasant were the parties we form- 
ed in the course of that long lingering, and beautiful 
Autuma., He who has spent this season inthe South- 
erp Siates, who has watched the gradual setting down 
of its glory of colors upon the tall and stately forests 
—who has beheld its power to give beauty to Decay 
—who bas wandered in the woods tha. vary every 
day in the georgeous hues of their leafy canopy and 
carpet—who has breathed the soft air of the Indian 
Summer, and noted the all softening influences” of 
its red and mildly-beaming sunshine—who haa gath- 
ered its last rich offering of frvits and flowers, and 
gazed upon itsskies, bluer and purer than Imagina- 
tion could have painted them—at morning wearing 
upon their horizon a tint soft and purpling, and at ev- 
ening gathering around the sunset days that glow and 
gleam in every variation of translucent beauty—he 
only can concieve the splendor of Summer’s farewell 
to the South. 
this spirit of Poetry, and I read the book of the World 
with a heart that well appreciated it.” 





I was naturalty deeply imbued with | 


| have her yours ; but do not sell yourself {for auy one|the Society fer 
or all of these, unless you caa ge: something more and | Parts 


es 





ropagrating the Gospel in Fore; 
» tobe expended in bulldog churehests 


better. ‘These in your deys of courtship may amuse Upper and Lower Canada- 


and satisfy : but af/lerwards you will want a woman of | 
fire mora! principles, of sound comamn sense, of firm 
health and skilled in househcld affairs ; you will want 
a good wife and a good mother. 

Extensive observation and some reflection, ileada 
ine to think that the following principles and rules are 
sound, and that the young of both sexes may be ben- 
efited by giving them attention. 

First. In jadging as to whatthe girl’s moral and 
intellectwal character will be in after life, take into 
your account not merely what she exhibits now, but 
also the character of her mother. For the moral pro-| 
pensities and intellectua! capacities are in many in- | 
stances inherited, sothat when the girl in process of 
years comes to have the same cares and relations that 
now surround the mother, she will exhibit the} same 
traite—she will be what ber mother is. This is the 
general rule, though there are many exceptions to it. 
Other things being nearly equal. choose the girl whose 
parents (especially the mother) possess in the highest 
degree the qualities you wish for in a wife. The 
daughter of an unprincipled mother, if mrtuous and | 
worthy, deserves and should receive respect—respect | 
even greater than would be due to her if born and 
reared under happier influences; and yet there is 
more hazard in taking such an one as a partner on the 
long journev of jife, than cne no mort virtuous and 
worthy than she, but whose blood has come down 
through the veins of a more virtuous ancestry. 

Secondly. Choose one who has a goed constitution 




















‘THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
By Mr. W. Beaeh Editor of the Saco Democrat. 
[t comes, it comes with golden sheaf, 
In the time of the sere and the yellow leaf, 
And it flings the fruit from the bended tree, 
And scatters it round in its reckless glee ; 
It plays on the brow of the maiden fair, 
And parts with its fingers her raven hair. 


It comes, it comes and its minstrel’s wing, 
O'er the glassy lake is quivering, 

With music, soft as the wellow strain 

Of Zephyrs over the swelling main. 

It gladdens the vales as it floats elong, 

And streams and mountains re-echo the song. 


It comes, it comes like a fairy sprite, 

Arrayed in the robes of gossamer white, 

And the carpet of ‘eaves on the groand is spread, 
And the flowers yield. ‘neath tts conquering tread, 
For it etrides along in its kingly way 

Like shadows that flit at the close of day. 

it comes, it.comes, and the ripened grain 

Is wreathing crowns for its golden reign, 

And the bright eye sparkles with liquid light, 
Like the star enthroned on the brow of night, 
And the teeming fields their offering bring 

At the sainted shrine of the Autumy king. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
CHOICE OF A WIFE, 

Young men, you intend, I suppose, to get married 
at some convenient time. At least, you ought to have 
such an intention, provided you have no bodily infir- 
mities or mental or moral obliqnities that will preb- 
ably be transmitted to your children. Though if the 
probability is strong that your Ichildren will be con- 
stitutionally sickly, or that they will inherit from 
pecutiarly strong propensities to intemperance, false- 
hood, theft, or other vices and crimes, you certainly 
ought never to be married, If you have a tolerably 


you | 


and who is generally in good health. And this not 
merely because health and fstrength will render her 
| more efficient in the discharge of household duties, | 
| but also because she probably will be the mother of 
|healthy children. Here too it is well to look back to 
}the parentage, for where the ancestors have been 
| healihy, the chances are best for health in the gen- 
| erations tocome. To secure the object of which we 
| are now speaking, and which should not be overlook- 
| ed, avoid intermarriage with all blood relations, Let 
the blood be as far removed from that which flows in 


will assemble on the 27th of pecember. 
still rumors of ministerial modifications, and the mem. 
bers of the present Cabinet are by no means united 
as to the new distribution of portfolios, rendered neces. 
sary lo secure a majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 


France.— Paris-—Nov- 16- It is said that the French 
There are 


The journals in the interest of M. Thiers are very 


angry with the French ambassador for having asserted 
at the recent dinner of the Lord Mayor of London, that 


French was animated by sentiments of friendshis and 
fraternity towards England. They insist upon it, that 
no such feeling exists. 





Y ENNEBEC, ss.—4t a Court of Probate holden a: 
Augusta, within and for lhe County af Kenne. 
bec, on the first Monday of December, A. D. 184), 
EUNICE FRENCH, widow of GREENLEAF FRENCH, 
late of Winthrop in said county, deceased, having applied 
for an allowance out of the personal—and for dower out of 
the Real Estate of said deceased. Ordered, That the said 
widow give notice to all persons interested, by causing a 
copy of this order to be published three weeks successively 
in the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may 
appear ata Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said 
county , on the last Monday of December, instant, at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, ifany they have, 
why the same should not be allowed. 
W, EMMONS Judge. 
A true copy. 


Attest: J. J. EVELETH, Segister. 


NX OTICE is horeby given, that the subscriber has been 
4 duly appointed Administrator of the Estate of 
GREENLIEF FRENCH, late of Winthrop in the Coun- 
ty ef Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has undertaken that 
trust by giving bonds as the law directs: All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the Estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and 
all indebted to said Estate are requested to make immedi- 
ate payment to FRANCIS FULLER, Administrator. 
Winthrop, Nov. 79, 1841. 








Notice. 








jyour own veing, aa you can conveniently find. 
( Thirdly—the temperament. Should you be ardent 
land excitable, it will be well to have the wife as_ wid- 
jely different as may conveniently be found. 


lyon be of a very calm and placid disposition, let the | 


| wife be’ more excitable. If you are in the centre be- 
tween these extremes, it may be wellthat your com- 
| panion be so teo, for from such connections may grow 
{op a race, with feeling enough to be energetic and 
(efficient without being tormented by ungovernable 
| tempers. 

Lastly. Personal beauty, property, and fashion 
{able accomplishments are but secondary matters— 
they are desirable ifthey can be had in connection 
with other and better things; but are not worth taking 
excepting where firm moral principles, good sense, 
|and skill in domestic affairs can be had in addition to 
,them.—.Vew Engtand Farmer. 

ARRIXAL OF THE Acapta! 

| Fifteen Days Later. The Royal Mail Steam Ship 
| Acadia, Captain Ryrie, arrived at this porton Tuesday, 
lat 4 oclock, P. M. after a very boisterous passage of 
| 18 days. 

| She brings Liverpool papers to the 19th ult, and Lon- 
bd n to the 18th 

| The most important news is the 
‘ Queen, and the birthof @ prince 
on the 9ih of November, at ten minutes before 
}o’clock! The tithe of tthe child is ‘Prince of Wales 
land Duke of Cornwall.”’. The English people seem to 


accouchement of the 
This event happened 


sound body and tolerably good character and dispo-| have run mad with jey on the occasion, 


sition, then it is better for you and better for society 
that you should take a partner for life, provided you 


can get 2 good one, und that yon have a prospect of great and important 


being able to give a family comfortable support. But 


to get‘a wood one, falls not to the lot of every man. 


Too litle serious thought is given to this subject.— 
Accident or youthful and momentary emotions are 
often allowed to determine who shall be 
gether by matrimonial cords. And while we admit 
that love—rea!l love—is an important emotion in the 
bosoms of the married pair, we must call that foolish 
weakness which lets any emotion trample upon judg- 
ment and set its decisions at defiance. You have no 
other bargain to make, so important as that in which 
you bind yourself to a companion for life; and there is 
no other which should claim more serious considera- 
tion. Do n’t yoke yourself for life until you are quite 
sure that you are tohave a good mate. The wife 
does much to make or mar the husband's success, re- 
spectability and usefulness in life, 

The pretty face of one girl, the sprightliness of an- 
other, vit of a third or the music of a fourth, may 
please your faney and strongly tempt jyou to seek to 


bound to- 


| ‘The royal infant is a fine, plump, fat hearty boy, and 
\ the Qeen is doing well, An English paper says: This 
news was immediately made 
known to the town by the firing of the Park and Tow 
er guns: and the Privy Conncil being assembled as soon 
jas possible thereupon, at the council chamber, White- 
hall, it was ordered that a form of thanksgiving for the 
Queen's safe delivery of a Prince, be prepared by his 
Groce the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be used in all 
churches and chapels throughout England and Wales, 
and the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, on Sunday, the 
14th of November, orthe Sunday after the respective 
the same,** 


ministers shall receive 

While the British goverment are squandering millions 
on the royal femily, and hatling with joy the birth of a 
prince, thouseuds of the Inboring people of the realm 
are starving want of food. There has been no 
alleviation tothe distresses ofthe operatives in the 
manufacturing cistrreis. 

The Gre at the Tower of London is believed to have 
been the work of an incendiary. The lossis about 
£250,000. A committee were engsged in investigating 
the cause of the fire. 


The late Rev. Dr, Nou, of Winchester, has left 0 


° , 
or tpe 





Shon'd | 


eleven } 


ie members of the ‘* Winthrop Society of Literatuye 
and Science’’ are hereby notified to meet at the Office 

of the Maine Farmer, in Winthrop, on Tuesday the 28th 

| day of December, instant at 6 o'clock in the afternoon 

| to transactthe necessary business of the Society. 

, EDWARD MITCHELL, Secretary. 

Winthrop, Dec. 15th 1841, 


N. B. Persons having books belonging to the above 
Society, are requested to retarn them to Wm. Noyes, the 
Librarian, on or before the meeting, 
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and a proportionable deduction to those who pay bere 
the pablication of the 26th number, at which time pe) 
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1s PUBLISHED 





'c Any person who will obtain six responsible - 
scribers,and act as Agent, shallrecieve a copy for his # 
vices. . , 
‘shen Agents make remittances itis very importer 
us that they distiactly state. whom the money Is 10 © 
credited, and at what Post Office each paper paid for "8 
sent, as we cannot otherwise well find the name o? 0 
books . 
Oo. L. SANBORN, 22 Fxehange St., Portland 
publishing Agent for that city - 
‘coe Afew short advertisements will be inserted ie 
following rates. Alllessthanasquare $1,00 for ' “ 
‘insertions. @1,25 persquare, for threeinsertions. tr 


| tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 
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Horace Waters, Augusta ; 

C. M. Lapp, Hallowell ; 

J. & J. True, Bangor. ’ 
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